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prelates, but on this occasion the lower clergy were allowed
no say. The twentieth of 1271 was granted under the in-
fluence of the Legate Ottobono, the province of Canterbury
at first refusing, on condition that it was not to form a
precedent and that the money was not to be paid until the
King or his son departed.1
In spite of such demands of c no precedent' the clergy
had definitely become, by the end of Henry Ill's reign, a
recognized source of revenue, and to this they owed their
position as one of the four estates in the Parliaments of
Edward I. Unfortunately it is not clear how important a
part was played by the Lateran Decree in the fiscal relations
of Crown and clergy during this critical reign. That
Henry did as a rule, though not invariably, seek a papal
mandate as well as the consent of the clergy is true, but
whether he did so from motives of common policy since
the clergy who were to pay the tax did not dare to oppose
a papal command, or in obedience to the Council, remains
an open question. The decree of the Council was only
once cited, namely in 1269, and the objection on this
occasion was eventually withdrawn. The authority of the
Council was not questioned, but on the other hand it was
certainly not emphasized. But the fact that the decree was
in any case observed gives it a place in the development of
a tradition and an institution which were to prevent in the
future the submission of this country to arbitrary taxation.
On this point, therefore, Magna Carta and the Lateran
Council joined hands.
If the decree concerning secular taxation was strictly
enforced by the clergy, even more zeal was shown in at-
tempting to carry out the decrees concerning the Jews,
particularly that which declared that Jews who molested
Christians should be shunned by all other Christians until
they repented, and that princes should lend their assistance
in this matter.* In this case the Church was less successful,
for the Princes found in the Jews a very convenient source
of wealth, with the result that they tended to interfere on
1  See Mitchell, Studies in. Taxation.
2  For this question of the Jews see A. M. Hyamson, A History of the Jews in
England.